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But the political influence of Byzantium in Russia was less
than might have been expected. Barbarian movements in
the twelfth century and the Mongol conquest in the thir-
teenth cut Russia off from the Black Sea. The centre of
Russian life moved northward, to Vladimir, Tver, and
Moscow. To the last Constantinople, Tsarigrad, remained
in Russian eyes the capital of the world; occasional Russian
pilgrims would journey there, and were certain of a welcome
from their fellow Orthodox; a Russian princess might even
become an Emperor's bride, popular in Constantinople
because she was not of hated heretic Latin blood; but con-
tacts grew fewer; Russia was left to develop her Byzantinism
in her own less adaptable manner. She remained a potential
guardian of the flank of the Orthodox East, but steadily less
useful. It was not till the nineteenth century that the Greeks
reaped the fruit of their conversion of Russia.
Thus by the eleventh century Byzantium was dominant
over the eastern Slavs. But her domination had come too
late; nations had already appeared amongst the Slavs, and
Byzantium had recognized the fact by using as her method of
domination the Cyrillic church-system. The Slavs of Serbia,
of Bulgaria, or of Russia would never be absorbed into the
Greek Christian world. They would therefore submit to the
domination of the Greek Christian world only so long as
Constantinople remained the great inviolable city with the
power to make her views felt. In the twelfth century this
power declined. Attacks from the Seljuk Turks and from
the West, the embarrassment of the Crusades, the commer-
cial rivalry of Italy and, to crown it all, the ineptitude of the
imperial house of Angelus, brought the Empire to a state of
obvious decay.
The southern Slavs had long been restive under the suze-
rainty of Byzantium; but fear of Hungary and of the strong
armies of the Comneni made revolts abortive. The troubles
that followed the death of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus
in 1180 gave them their opportunity. The leading Serbian
figure of the time was the Zupan Stephen Nemanya of the
Zeta (Montenegro), who by the time of his abdication in
1196 had made himself Grand Zupan of the Serbs, the
independent ruler of all the Serbian lands save the little